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POINTS FOR PLANNERS 


Note : All notes and articles in this journal, signed or unsigned, 
represent the views only of the individual member contributing them 
and not of the Society as a whole. 


THE BEVERIDGE REPORT! 


The Beveridge Plan for Social Security is the first real bluc- 
print of the post-war world. It provides a national minimum 
standard for the unemployed, sick and aged, granted as of right, 
and broadly adequate for maintenance. It provides family allow- 
ances. It provides a free national medical service. It ends the 
chaos in the social insurances ; it virtually ends the means test ; 
it takes tremendous strides to diminish poverty. Not for a 
generation has such an imaginative and far-reaching plan been 
put forward under Government auspices. It is required reading 
for every Fabian; it also clears the way for action by every 
Fabian. 

The Plan can be whole-heartedly supported by every one of 
us. In essentials, it is very similar to the evidence submitted by 
the Society’s Social Security Sub-Committee to Sir William 
Beveridge. There are certain points of difference, some of which 
Sir William discusses in considerable detail in the Report. There 
are a number of points at which amendments should be made 
when the time comes for legislation. But these points are 
unimportant alongside the wide sweep of agreement. This plan 
does provide a framework for social security in the real sense. 
And the Report indicates time after time that this is only one 
facet of the job of reconstruction—full employment, housing, 
education are all parts of the comprehensive whole. 

Our task now is to get the Plan on to the Statute Book. This 
will inevitably be a long job. There are thousands of details to 
be settled ; hundreds of minor reorganisations as well as a dozen 
major ones. Here lies the danger. The problem is technically 
so complex, and the number of bodies affected—insurance com- 
panies, friendly societies, local authorities, trade unions, almost 
every Government department—is so great that the opportunity 
for delay is tremendous. It is likely, indeed, that those who are 
opposed to the plan will try to delay it rather than come into the 
open with public opposition. Unless the Government takes a 
firm hold on the job, and drives it through to a time-table, the 
work will potter along and get nowhere. 
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The Government must this month announce its approval of 
the principles of the Plan, and appoint an authority to prepare 
the necessary legislation and carry out whatever further detailed 
investigations are needed. And while the long process of prepara- 
tion is taking: place, there must be steady education of public 
opinion in the need for the Plan and steady’ pressure upon the 
Government to push ahead with the work as fast as possible. At 
last we have a comprehensive and fundamental piece of social 
reconstruction to work upon. Fabians have a profound duty to 
ensure that it is done. 


THE UTHWATT REPORT? 


A major State document. The analysis explains clearly and 
unanswerably (and it has not been done before) why Town Planning 
cannot work unless we find a way of equating increases and decreases 

‘of land value. The logical way is nationalisation of the land. 
There are, however, real difficulties, technical as well as political 
in carrying nationalisation before the end of the war. But national 
planning we must have—as the Barlow Report showed—if we 
are to stop the congestion of great cities and to control the location 
of industry. The Uthwatt proposals are the minimum alternative 
to immediate nationalisation. The main points include national 
acquisition of development rights in undeveloped land, with all 
further development under lease from the State; purchase by 
Planning Authorities of extensive areas of urban land required 
for redevelopment; revised rules for assessing compensation 
which, while giving reasonable treatment to owners, avoid exploita- 
tion of public needs ; a periodic levy of at least 75% of all increases 
of site values wherever and whenever they may occur. The 
proposals are worked out thoroughly and interlock. They should 
be adopted together. In effect the plan socialises changes in 
land values, while leaving management in private hands, or in 
the charge of public authorities over increasing areas. They are 
worth support if they can be made the basis of immediate policy. 
But if the landowners obstruct—then it will be impossible to 
stop short of complete nationalisation at once, despite all the 
complications. 


THE SCOTT REPORT? 


A report reflecting the Committee’s deep and rather anxious 
love for the British Countryside. Among its many detailed 
recommendations, ranging from the clear signposting of footpaths 
to the abolition of level-crossings on highways, there are few that 
will meet opposition among those who share its passion. But 
love is sometimes blind, and, as Professor Dennison’s admirable 
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Minority Report makes clear, the emotions of the majority seem 
to have affected the clarity of their vision. They contend that 
the beauty of the countryside can only be saved by maintaining 
traditional British agriculture both in scale and in method. At 
the same time the standard of living of the countryman must be 
raised to urban levels. This means preserving British agriculture 
as a museum piece at the cost of the community. This is impossible 
and undesirable. We do not want an agriculture cloistered from 
the towns. As Professor Dennison says, ‘ Agriculture and agri- 
cultural workers have a more positive part to play in the life of 
the country, and they can only play it if they are brought more 
closely into touch with what is, after all, the major part of British 
life.’ The countryside is certainly a heritage, but the health and 
well-being of all the people is the first consideration, and social 
planning means planning in the interest of the community, not 
in the interest of privileged industries. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS REPORT‘ 

There has been a real increase in deaths from tuberculosis 
since the beginning of the war. All age-groups are involved, but 
the incidence of fatal meningitis among young children is par- 
ticularly striking. This increase—a similar one occurred during 
the last war—is likely to become greater as hostilities continue. 
This Report analyses its causes and proposes comprehensive 
measures. The detection of pulmonary tuberculosis through X- 
Ray examination of population groups by the newly-perfected 
miniature apparatus would reveal many sources of infection. 
Increased institutional accommodation would be required to 
segregate and treat such cases, but the expansion of Sanatorium 
facilities is likely to be hindered more by staffing problems than 
by constructional difficulties. Financial provisions for persons 
incapacitated by tuberculosis has long been unsatisfactory, and 
the Committee recommends special provisions under the National 
Health Insurance scheme. It also advocates a ‘subsidy for part- 
time workers, so that patients convalescent from tuberculosis 
could get back to work sooner. The Minister’s statement in the 
House on October 8 ‘suggests that the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions will be implemented swiftly. The Report presents a case 
which makes effective action inescapable. 


1 Social Insurance and Allied Services. Report by Sir William Beveridge, 
1942. Cmd 6404. HMSO. 2/-. | 

2 Expert Committee on Compensation and Betterment, Final Report, 1942. 
Cmd 6386. HMSO. 2/6. eee 

3 Report of the Committee on Land Utilization in Rural Areas, 1942. 

d 6378. HMSO. 2/-. : 
i 4 Medical Research Council. Report of the Committee on Tuberculosis 
in War-Time, 1942. Special Report Series No, 246, HMSO, 94d, 


PLANNING 
Joan Robinson 


The word planning has become a slogan, and Socialists, in 
particular, are nowadays formulating their ideals as a demand 
for a planned economy. But a planned economy is not good in 
itself ; a plan is not an ideal, but a means of carrying through a 
policy. It is necessary to plan in order to reach evil objectives, 
quite as much as to reach desirable objectives. 

That some kind of planning is going to be in operation in the 
future seems fairly clear. Competitive Jazsser-faire capitalism has 
no future. The rising demand for social justice of the working 
classes of the world must be either satisfied, suppressed or bought 
off by partial reforms. Deep and prolonged slumps, which not 
only waste enormous quantities of the potential wealth of the 
world and cause great misery, but also seriously impair the 
profitability of industry, cannot be allowed to recur, whatever 
the political aims of future governments may be. Individual 
producers will not continue to cut each other’s throats for the 
benefit of consumers once they have learned the advantages of 
monopoly organisation. The issue as between planning and non- 
planning has already been decided, and no one, except those 
economists who have sunk their intellectual capital in the com- 
petitive economy which they were brought up to describe, has any 
interest in defending pure Jaisser-faire. The problem which 
Socialists should be discussing is not whether there should be 
planning, but who is to be planning, for what purpose. 


SOCIALIST PLANNING 

There are many different views of what socialism entails, but 
all will agree that it requires the abolition of great concentrations 
of wealth and power in irresponsible hands, and that it requires 
the use of the real resources of the community for the benefit of 
the people as a whole, instead of for the benefit of the owners of 
property. Now, to break the power of property involves putting 
some organisation in its place. The owners of property have certain 
functions in the capitalist economy. Acting individually or through 
the agency of joint-stock companies, they initiate schemes which 
provide the productive equipment of industry ; they decide what 
kind of goods shall be thrown on the market, and they manage 
the day-to-day operations of industry, or are responsible for 
appointing managers. They provide the savings which make 
capital accumulation possible,and operate the financial mechanisms 
which bring lender and borrower together. These functions, 
certainly, under latter-day capitalism, are not fulfilled satisfactorily. 
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Even when the management of industry is highly efficient from 
the point of view of making profits for the owners of property, 
it is largely misdirected from the point of view of meeting the needs 
of the community ; while failure to maintain a high level of activity 
produces chronic under-utilisation of resources and periodic violent 
slumps, which are disastrous even from the point of view of profit. 
But somehow or another these functions are fulfilled under 
capitalism, and must be taken over, under socialism, by the 
agents of the community. 

To take them over involves planning the allocation of resources, 
and deciding what is to be produced. Such planning must be 
largely centralised. Anarchism is in many ways the most attractive 
of all political ideals, but it is not compatible with modern specialised 
large-scale industry, and the only way to set modern techniques 
to work for the benefit of the community is to devise an integrated 
plan of production. 

This does not mean that there must be economic dictatorship. 
Some element of dictatorship was inevitable in USSR, for there 
it was necessary to industrialise a backward country in order to 
make it independent of a potentially hostile world, and to prepare 
it for self-defence. This entailed a very rapid rate of capital 
accumulation with a correspondingly slight rise in the level of 
consumption. It is impossible to imagine such a policy being 
carried through under a democracy, as we understand it in the 
western world, but no other policy would have ensured survival 
for Russia. In an advanced industrial country, in peace and 
security, the main objective of socialist policy would no doubt be 
to raise the standard of health and comfort and education of the 
mass of the people. Planning would be primarily for consumption, 
and the needs and tastes of consumers could be made the dominant 
influence in framing the plan. 

Nor does centralised planning imply red-tape bureaucratic 
control over industry. .If a socialist system is to be efficient it 
must evolve a method of administration that allows a large element 
of individual responsibility and initiative in matters of detail, 
within the general framework of the plan. 

But socialism does require that the main decisions governing 
economic life should be taken consciously by the agents of the 
community, simply because the mechanisms by which these 
decisions are taken under capitalism will have been destroyed. Thus 
socialism involves planning, but planning is not necessarily socialism. 


NEW DEAL PLANNING 


As an alternative to socialism a certain current of opinion, 
both here and in the USA, is advocating a policy of saving 
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capitalism from its own defects, in particular from the disease of 
unemployment. This involves a special kind of planning, typified 
by the New Deal. The essence of the scheme is to leave the main 
mechanisms of the profit system undisturbed but to maintain 
the total level of incomes by government outlay. Government 
outlay may take the form of public investment, such as slum- 
clearance, road-building and afforestation, or direct payments to 
consumers, such as pensions, family allowances and so forth. 
Private enterprise is given, so to speak, the first pick, and so long 
as the level of employment provided by private enterprise is high, 
there is no interference ; but when the level of employment tends 
to fall off, then government outlay takes up the slack and sets 
to work the resources of which private enterprise is making nog use. 

Schemes of this kind may develop in a socialist direction. 
The sphere of public enterprise may be gradually extended, for 
instance by local authorities taking over more and more of the 
function of providing houses, and a considerable redistribution 
of real wealth may be brought about by social services. But it 
is equally possible to work the scheme without any such tendency. 
Public investment may be devoted to lines which are harmless 
from the point of view of competing with private enterprise. Or 
subsidies to private investment may be given in various ways, so 
that the accumulation of real capital is encouraged without any 
capital becoming public property. Consumption may be encouraged 
by remitting taxation, and special devices, such as taxation of 
undistributed profits, may be used to encourage expenditure by 
the owners of property. From the point of view of creating employ- 
ment, expenditure by the rich is just as good as expenditure by 
the poor, and there is a great deal of scope for promoting expenditure 
without making any attack on the existing distribution of income. 
Thus New Deal planning may be framed in such a way as to solve 
the problem of unemployment without disturbing the capitalist 
system in any other way. 

If such a policy were successful, however, it would create a 
fresh set of difficulties for capitalism. Unemployment is not a 
mere accidental defect in capitalism, but an essential part of its 
mechanism. In conditions of continuous boom and scarcity of 
labour there would be a tendency for money wages to rise. Workers 
would be in a strong bargaining position, while employers, secure 
in the prospect of a good market for their products, would be 
willing enough to grant higher wages and pass them on to the 
consumers in the form of higher prices. In short the vicious spiral 
would become chronic. Moreover, discipline in industry would be 
impaired. Without the threat of unemployment, labour would 
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“get out of hand’. Unemployment is necessary to capitalism in 
order to preserve the stability of the value of money and to give 
the employer authority over his employees. 

An issue from these problems, again, might be found in a 
socialist direction. Control of profit margins might be used so as 
to allow wages to rise relatively to prices, thus increasing the share 
of labour in the product of industry. Rationing, subsidies to 
basic necessaries, the provision of ‘ utility’ commodities combined 
with heavy taxes on luxuries, could be used to raise the level of 
consumption of the mass of the population at the expense of con- 
sumption by the wealthy. In short, all the devices used to combat 
war-time inflation would be made permanent and given an 
egalitarian twist. In such conditions a general bargain with the 
Trade Unions might be made, which would keep the rise in money 
wages within reasonable bounds, and so prevent a collapse in the 
value of money. The problem of discipline in industry might 
be solved by means of workers’ control. 

But it is, to say the least, just as likely that a solution would 
be found in a different direction, and that Fascist methods of 
controlling labour (more or less decently disguised) would be sub- 
stituted for the control provided under liberal capitalism by the 
threat of unemployment. 


MONOPOLY PLANNING 

Another current of opinion, running strongly at the present 
time, advocates what is called self-government of industry. This 
means that the capitalists of each industry should form themselves 
into a monopolist group. New entry should be strictly limited, 
and the internal organisation of each industry planned by the 
industrialists. Treaties would be negotiated between industries, 
allocating their spheres of influence, while each group would secure 
the loyalty of its own employees by some kind of profit sharing, 
which might take the form simply of raising wages and raising 
the price of the commodities produced. A scheme of monopoly is set 
forth quite shamelessly in the Report on Reconstruction recently 
published by the F BI. A more conciliatory version is to be found 
in ‘A National Policy for Industry’ (summarised in The Times, 
November 11th 1942) and other forms of it are advocated by many 
well-intentioned industrialists. The emphasis which, in such 
schemes, is laid upon planning industry is liable to deceive all 
those who confuse planning with socialism. 

Under a system of monopoly, the internal organisation of 
each industry might be made efficient, though it is more likely 
that the desire to give the foundation members of each monopoly 
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a fair share of the market would militate strongly against rationalisa- 
tion. But as an economic system it is highly inefficient, for it means 
that the allocation of resources between different uses is completely 
arbitrary, and the influence of consumer needs over production 
is reduced to a minimum. It is particularly inappropriate when a 
new industrial revolution is on its way, with the development of 
synthetic materials. The vested interest of the monopolists, 
backed by their employees, would set a heavy brake on the intro- 
duction of new commodities and new techniques, and deprive the 
community as far as possible of the benefit of new scientific 
discoveries. 

oreover this system, which provides the economic basis of 
Fascism, leads directly to the other features of Fascism. First, 
it makes no contribution whatever to solving the problem of 
unemployment ; in fact it exaggerates it, for monopoly has an 
inherent tendency to restriction of output. Therefore it creates 
a situation in which government outlay on armaments (the only 
type of government outlay which is completely harmless from 
the point of view of monopolists), imperialist expansion and war 
itself, become necessary in order to prevent the system from 
stagnating in a chronic slump. Second, it makes no contribution 
to satisfying the demand for social justice. The workers in each 
industry may be offered a fair-seeming bargain, but it is the con- 
sumers who pay the high prices which make high wages possible, 
and the workers are the bulk of the consumers. The workers are 
tricked by the monopolists into exploiting each other, while the 
total share of wages in the product of industry is reduced. Force 
therefore must be used to suppress the demand for justice. Alter- 
natively, it may be deflected by some kind of ideological appeal. 
The first Conservative report on Education shows. how Christianity 
is being furbished up to play this role, but aggressive nationalism 
is a stronger candidate for the part. Thus the association of 
monopoly economics with Fascist politics is by no means accidental. 


CONCLUSION 

All kinds of planning have one element in common—they are 
not the same thing as competitive Jaisser-faire. But there the 
resemblance ends, and the prevalent habit of discussing Planning 
as though it were a thing in itself generates a smoke-screen which 
disguises the differences in aim of the various types of plan. 
Socialists must be on their guard against welcoming all kinds of 
planning indiscriminately,'and must ask of every plan proposed 
the storybook detective’s question cui bono? which is often mis- 
translated ‘ What’s the use ?’” but properly means ‘ Who gets the 
swag?’ 


THE CONTENT OF 
EDUCATION 


H. G. Stead 


It is highly probable that during the past two years more has 
been written and spoken upon the subject of educational recon- 
struction than ever before in a similar period. Now that the 
political parties and all the professional associations have issued 
their reports it is possible to take a bird’s eye view of the proposals 
made and to appreciate the present situation. One fact emerges: 
There is a striking similarity about the structural frame-work of 
the reconstruction schemes put forward. More Nursery School 
provision, a raising of the School leaving age, a system of Day 
Centinuation Schools, more Adult Education—these are to be 
found in practically every Report. This similarity of structuré 
has led some people to imagine that the battle for a reconstructed 
educational system has already been won; that the trumpets 
have sounded and that all that remains is for the progressive forces 
to march in and possess the city. ‘ 

Nothing could be further from the truth. In any scheme of 
reconstruction four aspects can be isolated for the purpose of 
discussion. These are :— 

(a) The purpose of education. (This depends upon the purpose 

and values of the Society under consideration.) 

(4) The structure of the proposed system. 

(c) The organisation of this structure. 

(d) The content. 


LIP-SERVICE TO REFORM 

Now in the many proposals for education which have been’ 
published, singularly little has been said about purpose and content 
and not overmuch on the subject of the organisation of the struc- 
ture. This may be due to the fact that all the sponsors of the 
schemes are in agreement upon the purpose. On the other hand, 
it may be due to a desire to avoid the real issues.” Practically 
everyone would go on a platform to demand the provision sketched 
above. To think that to obtain these is to reconstruct the educa- 
tional system is to live in a world of wishful thinking from which 
there will be a rude awakening. That this is so will be seen if the 
stro ture of the system is considered. Here are five points which 
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concern the organisation of the structure—the dual system; the 
common school at the primary range; the multilateral school at the 
post-primary range ; the place of private and public schools ; the age 
for the pre-adult year. It is noteworthy that all of these turn 
upon social and political considerations and the view taken upon 
them depends upon the view taken as to the purpose of society and 
therefore that of its educational system. 

Agreement on structure does not then take us very far. It 
is in the fields of purpose, organisation and content that the crucial 
battles will be fought. Two systems may have a very similar struc- 
ture, but because they have different purposes the organisation 
and the content will differ very widely. 

There is no need to argue the case for a clear statement of 
the purpose and values of the society for which we wish to construct 
an educational system, for the necessity of this should be obvious. 
The purpose of the society will be reflected in all its institutions 
and education is one of these. The necessity for a clear concrete 
statement of the values of the society for which we stand should 
be apparent, for it is these values that will inevitably be those of 
the educational system set up. But it is not recognised so clearly 
that the content of education will be determined by this purpose, 
and that, in the present situation, this means a revolutionary 
thinking out anew of the content of all curricula. As Mrs Margaret 
Cole pointed out at the Fabian Society’s recent Oxford Conference, 
the fact that there has never been a thorough-going political revolu- 
tion in this country has resulted in the curriculum being determined 
by tradition and not being thought out with the object of imple- 
menting and sustaining the purpose. It is significant that there 
are but few references to the curriculum in the Reports which have 
been issued by various bodies. What references are made to it 
are usually vague and lacking in concreteness. Two of the few 
references that are made are worthy of quotation, for they illustrate 
very well indeed the manner in which purpose determines the 
curriculum. The Conservative Party’s pamphlet, dealing with the 
14—I8 age group suggests the following curriculum :—Physical 
Training (to produce ‘toughness ’), simple English, Science, and 
Applied Mathematics. The Trade Union Memorandum dealing 
with the same period suggests ‘In the curriculum of day con- 
tinuation schools the claims of general education must take first 
place. The aim should be to create in each student a social aware- 
ness, a sense of citizenship, and ‘a sense of his own responsibility 
for the full development of his own capacities as a human being’. 
No one can deny that these two statements imply vastly different 
views of the purpose of education. 
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NO REFORM WITHOUT NEW SOCIAL VALUES 


This all points to the fact that the socialist educator has the 
onus of considering how socialist principles can be expressed in 
the content of education. If he does not devise a curriculum 
which will develop and sustain a socialist state, then tradition 
will continue to condition a curriculum which will make the 
achievement of such a state impossible. 

The starting point in any proposals for the reconstruction of 
education is therefore the values of the society whose educational 
system is to be reconstructed. These values will inevitably be 
reflected in the educational system. The second step is to ensure 
that all the provision made for education is a coherent attempt to 
implement this purpose. All provision in any area of the field 
must serve this general purpose. 

The educational service of any society is the provision by 
which the younger generations are prepared for, and initiated into, 
the adult life of that community. If the community is static, the 
educational system will be static; if the community is dynamic, 
the educational service will show the same quality. A further 
deduction from this fundamental principle is that education is a 
far wider process than ‘ schooling ’. 

A socialist society postulates economic security and adequate 
nutrition for all its members, including its children. In the 
specialised field of education it sees the need to diagnose, develop 
and use all the potentialities of its future citizens. Only when 
this is done is it possible for the society to remain dynamic and 
constructive. Further, this diagnosis, development and use of all 
potentialities must be carried out on a basis of equality. ‘There 
must be equality of opportunity to develop and to use. 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL FUNCTION 


This means a functional view of education, and leads to a 
question about the functions which men and women have to fulfil 
in a modern socialist society, if they are to be efficient and effective. 
There appear to be four such functions. 

Each individual (1) has to function as an individual, 1.e. has 
to develop a personality and to be ‘ aware’ of the world around 
him or her. 

(2) Has to function as an active member of his or her com- 
munity, i.e. has to be aware of, and competent to deal with, his 
or her social and political environment. 

(3) Has to function in some occupational sphere, i.e. has to 
be a farmer, a plumber, a nurse, a lawyer, etc. This is the realm 
of technical and professional training. 
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(4) Has to function as a communicator, i.e. has to make com- 
munications to others and in turn receive communications from 
them. Such communications may range from the simple spoken 
or written word, through broadcasting and the films to music, 
art and the drama. This function has clearly an expressive and 
an appreciative side. 

This gives four essential areas in the field of the content. 
There must be provided means for the development of individual 
interests, for social and political education, for vocational educa- 
tion, and for ability to give and receive communications. Al 
future citizens must have some of each, although the proportion 
may vary in different cases. 

Now the whole content can be divided in a second way. There 
is the essential core—that minimum knowledge and skill which 
every member of the community must possess if he or she is to 
function at all adequately. This minimum amount is common to 
all. Its accurate determination demands further thought. Then 
there is the periphery—the field wherein groups and individuals 
can obtain that further education necessary to enable them to 
function to maximum capacity with a maximum of efficiency. 


It would appear, therefore, that certain basic principles can 
be stated with respect to the curriculum at the different stages of 
the educative process. 

(1) There is a certain fundamental core, composed in part 
of knowledge and in part of basic skills, which it is necessary for 
every citizen to have in order to function at all in a modern society 
The content of this core falls partly within each of the four fields 
of individual education, communal education, occupational educa- 
tion and education for communication. It is most prominent in 
the early stages of education, but its nécessity never disappears. 
During these earlier stages, again, differentiation between the four 
functions has not taken place to any marked degree. 


(2) Beyond the core is the periphery which consists of all 
that knowledge, and all those skills, wherein lies the field for the 
development of individual potentialities and for special training. 
One of the basic skills must be ability to select from this periphery. 


(3) Every individual has to receive some education in each 
of the four functions specified above. Otherwise he becomes a 
tractional human being—a technician, a hand, withdrawn from 
his society or alternatively just a ‘herd’ yes-man. 

(4) These functions must be interpreted in terms of the needs 


of men in modern society and will want constant revision as that 
society changes. 
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In order that same picture may be formed as to the manner 
in which these principles can be applied it is necessary to consider 
the possible structure of a reconstructed educational system. 
There is no need to deal with this in detail. In what follows it is 
assumed that the major sections of the whole field are as follows :— 


(1) A pre-School Period o—2 plus. 
Proviston—Creches, clinics, Education of Parents. 


(2) 4 School Period 2 plus—16 plus. 
Divided into three sub-periods. 
(a) Nursery School 2 plus—7 plus. 
(6) Primary School (common school) 7 plus—1z plus. 
(c) Post-Primary School (multilateral) 12 plus—16 plus. 


(3) Transition Period 16 plus—2o plus. 
(2) From 16 plus to 19 plus. 
Four groups have to be considered. 
(a) Those continuing academic education. 
(6) Those continuing scientific and technical education. 
(c) Apprenticeship plus continued education. 
(d) Those whose work will be mainly repetitive and routine. 
(b) From 19 plus to 20 plus. 
Pre-Adult Year for all. 
This should include :— 
(1) Practical Community Service. 
(z) Education in Social and Political Issues. 
(3) Education for Parenthood. 


(4) ddult Pertod 20 plus onwards. 
To include sabbatical periods and periods of retraining for 
those engaged in obsolescent industries, or occupations in which 
techniques become obsolescent, e.g. education and medicine. 


Now it should be noted that this does not imply any specialisa- 
tion until the end of the ordinary School stage, i.e. 16 plus. The 
arguments advancéd against the multilateral school always include 
an assertion that no one school could teach what is now taught 
in the present secondary schools, technical schools, selective central 
schools and modern schools. This is obviously true, but it takes 
for granted what has so often been taken for granted before, and 
with disastrous results, viz., that the present content of education 
is satisfactory and does not need any thinking out anew. The 
multilateral school has two great advantages. It would enforce 
a thorough reconsideration of the whole problem of the curriculum 
and it would prevent types of schools remaining attached to types 


of work as they are today. 
63* 
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THE CONTENT 

Up to the end of the Primary School stage it is the core which 
is most important. It is obviously impossible to describe this 
core at the moment with certainty, for much research work is 
needed in order to determine it with any degree of precision. 
Remembering the four functions stressed above, however, it would 
appear that it will include at the Primary School range—the 
Mother tongue (for communication) ; some science; elementary 
number (for communal and occupational functions); Health, 
including free games, rambles, etc.. (individual and communal 
functions) ; and a range of activities (individual and communal 
functions). Education in attitudes and behaviour come at this 
stage through the imitation of the attitudes and behaviour of 
adults in the child’s environment and it is this fact that makes 
it clear that education is not a matter for the school alone but 
concerns the whole of the community; further, it shows the needs 
for an integration of educational effort by, and through, and in 
the service of, a common purpose. 

This core is not, of course, the sole content of the Primary 
School course. Other means of communication (e.g. Drama, Art, 
Music, Wireless, another Language) can be added, and the same 
is true of other functional fields. One other point should be 
stressed. It would appear that a legitimate division can be drawn 
between what is known as recognition knowledge and reproduction 
knowledge. At present all subjects are taught as if education 
were concerned only with reproduction knowledge—knowledge to 
be reproduced. No doubt this is on account of the examination 
system, together with a view of education for the masses as having 
a utilitarian value only. But the kind of scientific knowledge 
and social knowledge that the citizen of today needs is that more 
correctly described as ‘recognition’ knowledge, ie. the ability 
to recognise the nature and relationship of facts with which he is 
brought into contact. This knowledge can be given in a wider 
field if no effort is made to make it all reproduction knowledge. 
This distinction is one which will have to be considered in devising 
a modern curriculum. 

At the Post-Primary stage a selection of courses within the 
multilateral schools extends the periphery and, at the same time, 
ulfferentiates more definitely the functions. Various groups may 
begin to turn to academic, scientific and technical or practical 
“ctivities, but the necessity for each individual to function effec- 
“vely in each of the four fields must never be lost sight of. For 
example, the need now arises for the communal values, implicit 
at an early stage, to be made increasingly explicit. Here History 
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and Geography (taught as ‘ recognition’ knowledge these are one 
area of knowledge, not two) need consideration. Those studying 
science split into two groups with a different content in their courses. 
The future scientists and technicians require ‘ reproduction ’ know- 
ledge, the ordinary citizen ‘recognition’ knowledge. So, too, 
with practical activities and so on. In the function in which 
specialist work is to be done the call is for ‘ reproduction ’ know- 
ledge ; in the other fields it is ‘ recognition’ that is essential. 

In the Transition period this differentiation becomes more 
marked. In the last of the four main groups to be considered 
herein those proceeding to repetitive routine work must have 
more time and opportunities for the development of an ~ occupa- 
tional’ quality in their individual and communal activities. 

There is no more that can be added with profit at the moment. 
The thesis of this paper is that there is need to think out the content 
of education anew in the light of a clearly defined purpose. It is 
purpose and not tradition that must determine the curriculum of 
the future. In such re-thinking of the curriculum it is valuable 
to distinguish between core and periphery and to consider educa- 
tion as the fulfilment of function in a purposive community. Much 
research work remains to be done, and to this renewed efforts 
must be directed. 
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LABOUR IN THE THIRD 
REICH 


A. B. Rimer 


War and Fascism have so far been the most notable remedies 
against mass unemployment; the Third Reich achieved full 
employment within a remarkably short space of time. It seems 
essential, therefore, for any planner of a better world to study 
labour conditions in the Third Reich—if only in order to avoid 
the pitfalls of the German experiment. 

To give wark to the seven million workless people was the 
main point of Hitler’s First Four Years’ Plan proclaimed after 
his access to power ten years ago; the abolition of unemployment 
appeared indeed as the touchstone of success for any German 
Government in those years of crisis and misery. That the Nazis 
succeeded with this task was mainly due to three circumstances. 
First of all, as the Nazis came to power on the crest of the crisis, 
mass unemployment was bound to recede a short while after their 
Government was formed. The month of January 1933, at the 
end of which Hitler was made Chancellor, witnessed the first slight 
decline in the unemployment figure, and this healing process would 
have continued, in Germany as in most other countries, under 
any political conditions. Admittedly, the process was accelerated 
and various special characteristics were added to it through Hitler’s 
Full-Employment campaign. 


ALL HANDS TO A DRY PUMP 


The second point is that the Nazis did not conceive full 
employment as a means of greater output and higher incomes ; 
their ideas were essentially political, not economic, and they strove 
for the abolition of unemployment as an aim in itself. Employ- 
ment was ‘ created’ by artificial means ; large numbers of workers 
were asked to toil, for low wages, on the construction of ‘ Auto- 
bahnen’, though this construction did not satisfy an actual 
economic demand, or even a military requirement; industrial 
workers were sent to the land ; young people had to join the Labour 
Service where they were employed on more or less unessential 
work ; women workers were temporarily replaced by men, etc. 
None of the traditional rights of the workers, no claim to certain 
rates ‘of pay, and no title to live in a particular town or province, 
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was allowed to stay in the way of the ‘ work-creating ’ bureaucracy ; 
even the employers’ interests to have skilled men for skilled jobs 
were scarcely ever respected. The one thing the Gauleiters and 
labour administrators took pride in during the early years of the 
Nazi regime was that their particular district became ‘ free from 
unemployment’, at whatever cost. 

Evidently, any such policy would have been unfeasible in a 
democratic state ; it would have met with the opposition of the 
workers, and it would at least have been criticised by open-minded 
economists, journalists, liberal politicians and even by the more 
far-sighted industrialists. The third essential for a success of 
the Nazis’ employment campaign was therefore the destruction of 
democracy and particularly of the workers’ democratic rights. 
The dissolution of the free trade unions occurred significantly on 
May 2nd 1933, the day after Hitler had outlined his employment 
programme. Strikes are prohibited by law and, what is more 
important, they are prevented by the enforced atomisation of the 
working class. No organised contact is possible between the 
workers in different factories to say nothing of workers in different 
districts or trades; even their behaviour in their working places 
is closely watched by the Nazi-appointed spies and Vertrauensraete. 
The workers, like the industrialists, are requested to become mem- 
bers of the one big quasi-union ‘German Labour Front’; but the 
Labour Front members have no say in the direction of its policy 
and its, officials are appointed by the Nazi Party. 


FORCED LABOUR 


Labour conscription has been introduced in various ways, 
first in connection with the employment campaign, and later for 
the sake of rearmament and war; hundreds of thousands of men 
have been forced to do slave work at the Siegfried Line and, later 
on, at the fortification works in Eastern Europe and at the Atlantic 
coastline ; even school children have been ordered to do heavy 
work in the fields, and the position of foreign workers hardly differs 
from full-scale slavery. Some of these measures have been excused 
with the ‘ political necessities of thg .day’, but it is important to 
keep in mind that the workers have been robbed of numerous 
rights and freedoms quite independently of current needs. The 
Employment Book, for instance, which is issued to any German 
worker and in which all details of his vocational training, examina- 
tions, and employments from school-leaving age onwards are to 
be entered, was introduced as a permanent measure just in order 
to tighten the official control of the labourers; no employer is 
allowed to take on a workman without such Book. This labour 
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passport alone would make the German worker a complete tool 
of the Nazified authorities, even if nothing else had changed in his 
social position. 

The Nazis’ employment campaign has led not only to an 
increase in the number ‘of active workers in fields and factories ; 
it was also accompanied by an extension of the average working 
week ; working days of ten hours and more were by no means 
rare events even before the outbreak of war. The total number 
of hours worked by German industrial workers in 1937 was about 
double as large as in 1932; thereafter, the progress has been at a 
much slower rate owing to the exhaustion of labour reserves, and 
since 1939 the loss of workers to the fighting forces has not been 
compensated by the growing volume of foreign labour in the Reich. 
Furthermore, as a result of the destruction of the workers’ demo- 
cratic control organisations, a greater effort has been enforced 
from each individual worker ; ‘the intensity of work is generally 
high,’ according to the reports of the factory inspectors for 1938. 


WAGE RATES AND REAL INCOME 


What is the remuneration of the workers for their increased 
efforts? Obviously, no high wages are likely to occur in a country 
where the workers are employed for the sake of employment and 
where the guns-instead-of-butter principle is proclaimed by the 
authorities even in peace-time. The decline of wage rates which 
was very marked during 1932 continued during the first few months 
of 1933; and a subsequent improvement was prevented by a 
decree stabilising the wage rates at about 3% below the 1932 
level; any increases or reductions of these rates are only granted 
in quite exceptional cases by the Nazi labour officials called ‘ Labour 
Trustees’. The actual hourly wages, as distinct from rates, how- 
ever, were slightly over the 1932 level prior to the outbreak of 
war, owing mainly to the shifting of workers to better-paid occupa- 
tions, and the weekly wages have then been, according to the 
official reports, nearly 20% over the 1932 average. It should be 
added that such data naturally conceal the extremes, and that 
the differentiation between the wages of varicus categories of 
workers has become more marked during the N zi regime; this 
is mainly due to the great differences in labour conditions and 
working hours in armament and civilian industries. 

The fact that the weekly money income of the average worker 
has thus been increased during the Nazi regime plays an important 
part in the official propaganda of the Third Reich; indeed, the 
Nazis seem at first sight to be justified in their pride, as retail 
prices have allegedly also been kept fairly stable, owing to the 
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price-stop law which was likewise introduced by the Nazis. There 
are strong indications, however, that they have been less successful 
with regard to their price-stop than with their wage-stop policy ; 
it appears from various accounts that the cost ef living rose, up 
to the outbreak of war, by roughly 15%.! It must further be 
taken into account that the yield of the wage tax has increased 
under the Nazi administration and that various new deductions 
from the wages have been introduced in recent years; the mem- 
bership fees of certain Nazi organisations and similar expenses 
should be counted as compulsory levies, as the workers have no 
choice but to pay them. This additional burden is difficult to 
ascertain in actual figures, but it probably means a further reduction 
of the wage income by about 5%. On the strength of these figures 
it appears that at the beginning of the war the net real weekly 
wages of an average employed worker have been slightly smaller 
than when the Nazi regime was established; and the greater 
efforts of each individual worker are practically unpaid. 

Much show has been made of certain alleged increased benefits 
of the workers, especially in connection with the Strength through 
Joy organisation, i.e. the Nazi agency for free cinema and theatre 
performances, cheap workers’ holiday trips, etc. The actual facts 
published about the activities of this and similar organisations 
are by no means impressive. Even in the peak years of ‘ Strength 
through Joy’ an average worker hardly received more than two 
theatre and cinema tickets for himself and his family within a 
12-months period. The main ‘value’ of these organisations is, 
first, to control the workers even in their spare time, and secondly 
to propagate Nazism both to its members and the outside world. 
Naturally, if the wages of the newly employed workers are counted 
in, a certain increase in the total real income of the working class 
has been achieved ; this increase in the total real income, lumping 
wages and unemployment benefits together, may have amounted 
to rather less than a third of the 1932 amount—a small rise indeed 
considering that the volume of work has more than doubled 
in the same period. 

An increase in the weekly real income of employed workers, 
of the order of at least 5%, has been usual so far in any economic 
upswing period. It is virtually certain that if no interference 
through Nazism had occurred, unemployment would also have 
been greatly reduced between 1932 and 1938; but in that case 


! For instance, the total volume of retail trade rose by 34% between 1932 and 1937, 
while the rise in the physical volume of merchandise (i.e., output and net import of 
industrial consumers’ goods and agricultural products) may be computed at rather more 
than 15%; the remainder is obviously due to a rise in retail prices. 
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the employed workers of 1938 would have earned decidedly higher 
wages than in 1932, while the increase in working hours and in 
the intensity of work would have been less marked than it actually 
was in the Third Reich. Admittedly, it would then have been, 
a difficult task to maintain production on a level commensurate 
with the growing actual needs of humanity, and to prevent a new 
crisis—but such constructive policy would then at least have been 
a possibility. 


WAGE RATES AND LABOUR SHORTAGE 


The actual labour conditions as they developed in Germany 
after 1933 soon produced new pitfalls for the economic dictators 
of the Third Reich. This was particularly apparent when a so- 
called Second Four Years’ Plan, for the achievement of ‘ autarchy ’, 
was proclaimed by the Nazis in the autumn of 1936. The Nazis 
considered it desirable, both from ideological and from military 
considerations, to strive for the utmost possible amount of self- 
sufficiency with regard to raw materials; the main means of this 
policy was the large-scale production of substitutes, the mining 
of low-grade ores, etc.—in short, a number of processes requiring 
an enormous extra amount of labour. Underlying the whole plan 
was the Nazi contempt of labour and the labourers: Labour did 
not count in their calculations as a precious good which it was 
necessary to economise and to treat with respect, either from 
economic or from social reasons. It did not matter to the Nazi 
‘ planners’ that the production of, say, a ton of substitute rubber 
required twice or thrice as many working hours as the output of 
a similar quantity of natural stuff. The labour policy of the 
Autobahnen scheme was now reproduced in connection with the 
autarchy drive ; but the economic consequences were much graver, 
as the bulk of the workers was now already in employment. It 
was largely due to this policy that the lack of skilled and other 
workers was felt in Germany at an earlier stage, and much more 
severely, than in other countries after rearmament was started on 
a really gigantic scale. Even the enslavement of the whole of 
Europe has only been a partial and temporary remedy against the 
German labour shortage. 

With the growing scarcity of labour, the pressure on the wage 
level has grown in intensity, even though the German workers 
themselves have been unable in most cases to offer anything like 
open resistance ; it became more and more common for employers 
to offer higher wages for all kinds of workers in order to secure 
their services. The Government counteracted this tendency with 
various measures culminating in their decree of October 1939, 
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which provides for a complete stop of wages instead of the customary 
stop of wage rates only. This decree which, with certain modifica- 
tions, has remained valid up to now, makes it a punishable offence 
for an employer to offer any worker or salaried employee a higher 
reward, even in the form of bonuses, than was common for the 
particular kind of work on the day the decree was issued ; exemp- 
tions need the special endorsement of the local Labour Trustee. 

Most German Labour Trustees complain permanently about 
the far too numerous applications for exemptions from the wage 
stop; the Berlin Trustee has been so overwhelmed with work that 
he reluctantly gave permission, a short while ago, to certain limited 
wage increases without his personal consent in each individual 
case, and a generah amnesty was granted last summer to wage 
stop offenders all over the Reich—under the condition that in future 
only the official wages would be paid. Numerous employers try 
to evade the law by giving false descriptions of the work performed. 
One Trustee recently complained that there are hardly any short- 
hand-typists in German business offices, as every young girl who 
only attended a*short evening course is classified and paid for as 
a high-class secretary in Germany today. 

That the German employers consistently cheat the Nazi 
officials in order to give higher wages to their workers is significant 
of the curious position in Hitlerite Germany. In many cases the 
wages are so low that an increase seems justified to the employer 
who wants his men to do a fair job; and higher wages are often 
the only means for an industrialist to entice an employee to join 
his staff. Furthermore, as the prices of his products are no longer 
determined in a free market, an employer may well afford to pay 
higher wages and then shift off the cost to his own customers ; 
what he really wants the authorities to do is to grant higher wages 
and then to increase the prices of his products in accordance with 
the cost-plus-profit principle. Both the employers and the em- 
ployees of each individual firm have thus a common interest in 
raising the wages above starvation level—but most of them are 
in most cases powerless in face of the almighty state bureaucracy. 

A certain drift to better-paid occupations is almost ‘ natural ’ 
during a war, quite apart from the manipulations of German 
employers and workers, and the wage level must also have been 
raised to a certain extent by a further prolongation of working 
hours. On the other hand, the performances of the German 
workers have, as a rule, deteriorated, and the piece-rate wages 
are thereby unfavourably affected ; this'has recently been admitted 
for the wages in-the coal-pits, but it is probably also true of many 
other industries. Significantly, the Nazis are now trying to increase 
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still further the range of piece-rate work, or, as they say, ‘to 
remunerate every worker according to his performance’. As a 
result of these conflicting trends, a rise of money wages of roughly 
one-tenth seems to have taken place since the outbreak of war, 
but this has probably been compensated by a simultaneous rise 
in the cost of living. 


FOREIGN WORKERS 


The addition of many foreigners to the German labour force 
has confronted the Nazis with various new problems ; nearly one- 
fourth of all workers in the Third Reich are now non-Germans, 
and the proportion is still on the increase. The disgraceful working 
conditions, especially of Russian, Polish and Jewish workers, have 
often been described and need not be dealt with here in detail. 
It is one of the main purposes of German social policy today to 
separate ‘ the foreigners’ from any close touch with the German 
population and at the same time to grade working conditions 
according to the nationality of the workers ; they want the Germans 
always to feel themselves as ‘ aristocrats’ among their fellow- 
workers. A graded wage-tariff is now in preparation for German, 
Polish and Jewish workers in the Polish Government General, 
and the highest officials in the so-called Self-Administration of 
the Baltic Lands receive a lower wage than a German typist in 
the same districts. This grading is, as a rule, achieved by the 
lowering of wages and living conditions of the serf nations—not 
by an improvement in the position of those belonging to the 
“master race’. The German workers are indeed poor aristocrats, 
living, as they do, below starvation line but with the proud feeling 
that they are still better off than the Untouchables of the Nazi 
caste system. 

The misery of Germany’s work slaves and their foreign com- 
panions is inseparable from the specific Nazi brand of Full 
Employment. Employment has been ‘created’ in Germany by 
the regimentation of men and material under the supervision of 
a totalitarian state; and any improvement in the political and 
economic situation of the broad masses would be incompatible 
with the spirit and structure of Nazi economics. A Socialist 
resurrection of society after the war should be careful not to 
repeat, consciously or unconsciously, any features of the Nazi 
experiment. 


FUNERAL REFORM 


[The writer of this article has firsthand experience of funeral 
administration. He is one of the leading people in the reform 
movement. | 


Whilst the word ‘Reform’ and in its new form ‘ Recon- 
struction’ has become almost a household word in connection 
with the living, for some unknown reason we hear very little about 
reform in any of the customs and proceedings which, through the 
ages, have gradually surrounded and become a part of ‘ death’. 
This subject is now topical because Sir William Beveridge, in 
his Report, advocates a Death Benefit of {20. This would cut 
at the root of Industrial Assurance,! but would leave the services 
themselves untouched. 

Various reformers have for years, with some measure of success, 
pressed for better conditions for expectant mothers; once the 
young life has begun it may be guarded through its childhood 
by clinics of the Local Authorities ; its adolescence is having the 
increasing attention of the State via the various Youth Move- 
ments ; and for adults our various Governments have gradually 
built up protection through social insurances, and they have spent 
public funds on healthy amenities for the mind and body through 
Education, Libraries, Sport, Public Baths. 

But when it comes to Death what a different picture we see. 
It would seem as though the successive Ministers of Health have 
been so fully engaged in framing Laws for the Living, that the 
Laws for the Disposal of the Dead, for the most part framed when 
conditions were very different from today, have never received 
that revision which enlightened outlook now demands. 

Assuming however that the State will in due course legislate 
for ‘ Death Benefits’ surely it is right also to assume that some 
action must be taken to relate this benefit to the actual costs 
arising from disposal of the dead, and also to adopt death services 
to promote the welfare of the whole community. First we must 
know how far the Government and the Local Authorities have 
interested themselves in this matter. Local authorities, through 
the Burial Acts and the Public Health Interment Acts may (and 
this is a very important word) provide a Burial Ground which 
may be rate-aided and which will have a fixed scale of fees approved 
by the Ministry. Actually we see that in practice a number of 
Authorities, including some dozen Metropolitan Boroughs, have 


1y. Wilson and Levy, Industrial Assurance, Oxford University Press, 1938. 
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failed to provide this amenity and thus their citizens have no option 
but to be buried in Private Company Cemeteries; here we 
immediately get the ‘ Profit complex’ entering into the problem. 
The first requirement is for all Local Authorities to be obliged 
by law to provide facilities for the disposal of their dead. 

For reasons of health and common decency their responsi- 
bilities should not be allowed to rest there. Unfortunately 
up-to-date Public Mortuaries fitted with modern refrigerating 
plant are still the exception rather than the rule, and most people, 
when death enters the house, have no option but to ‘sterilise’ 
part of the house where the dead body lies or alternatively take 
advantage of the private mortuaries provided (at a charge) by 
certain of the more progressive of the professional Funeral 
Directors. Imagine this state of affairs in a poor home, already 
overcrowded with young life, where sometimes the coffin has to 
be left in a room shared by a number of people for their meals 
(and we boast of our modern civilisation). Secondly, therefore, 
properly controlled Public Mortuaries should be an essential part 
of the Local Government Services if only for health reasons. 

But where the Government, through its counterpart, the 
Local Authority, has lagged so lamentably, is in its failure to 
provide a ‘ Funeral Service’. (Unless of course you are a pauper 
when you die, in which case they have no option but to step in 
and bury you at the public expense.) Thirdly, then, the disposal 
of the Dead should be regarded as a Health Service in its entirety 
and should be under the direct control of the Local Authority 
through its Medical Officer. This would have the effect of con- 
trolling costings and would bring the average funeral charges to 
within the figure for which it would be possible and economic to 
introduce a compulsory death benefit scheme. 


PROFIT FROM DEATH 


Most of the essential services have a measure of Government 
control. Doctors’ and Dentists’ services are examples of this, 
but although the Undertaker or Funeral Director is providing an 
essential Health Service, there is no control of any kind over any 
person who cares to set himself up as such. With the necessary 
capital, anyone can undertake the duties called the last rites. 
The result is often haphazard in the extreme. 

This however is not the most serious side of the question. 
It must never be forgotten that the Undertaker is a small cog 
in that great system known as ‘ Private Enterprise °. He has 
put a considerable sum of money into the business, and he must 
aim at profitable operation or he will go to the wall. In the opinion 
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of the writer, profit-making of any description should never enter 
into any part of the disposal of the dead. 

So with the present system we have a state of affairs where, 
after someone dies, Private Enterprise steps in and, in fact, in 
many cases the person who has to ‘ foot the bill’ is the victim 
of money-making concerns right from the Undertaker to the 
Privately owned Cemefery or Crematorium, where at every turn 
the first and main consideration is successful business. Many 
abuses, in spite of all that is said to the contrary, do still exist 
today in the funeral trade. It may be said with some truth that 
touting for funerals has been largely stamped out by public opinion, 
but the receipt of gratuities for giving information or recommending 
Undertakers and a host of other ‘ under the hat’ activities are 
still rampant in one form or another and are taken full advantage 
of by the less scrupulous Undertaker, although discouraged by 
the more highly professional Funeral Director. There are how- 
ever a large number of ‘ smaller’ men who live from hand to mouth 
and are almost compelled to adopt one method or another of 
‘getting business’. It must not be forgotten also that there is 
always the type of business man who will stop at nothing to attract 
business his way, and away from his competitor. 

Offering inducements may be practised by private company 
cemeteries and crematoria. Some companies sometimes offer 
Undertakers handsome commission to bring them ‘trade’, a 
system not generally practised by Municipal cemeteries and 
crematoria. It is a bad system and should be abolished, for by 
the inducement of commission it can be readily understood that 
the Funeral Director is likely, in his own interests, to influence the 
people who have come to him for the funeral arrangements, to 
patronise the company cemetery or crematorium. It may come 
as a surprise to some to know that in relation to cremation‘ this 
payment to Undertakers by certain companies exceeds {1 per 
body. This is but one of the ‘ extras’ which the individual pays 
for indirectly in his subsequent account, but which in a properly 
controlled system would be entirely ruled out. Not all the evils 
of the present system which makes for expensive funerals for 

certain people can however be credited to Private Enterprise. 


FEES 

Considerable overhauling is also long overdue in certain depart- 
ments for which the State must accept a measure of responsibility. 
Clergy Fees for example at the moment are chaotic. Can there 
be any defence for a system which permits of payments varying 


from 2°'6 to between {4 and {5 for exactly the same religious 
64 
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ceremony? One Burial Board known to the writer has fees for 
this service varying from 5 /— to {4 14s. 6d., whereas in a near-by 
cemetery run by another local authority the fees for the same 
service range only from 2/6 to 7/6. Yet another has a scale with 
at least a dozen different fees for the Religious Service according 
to the grave site and the time of the funeral. A better method 
is that of a County Borough which pays all clergy at the rate of 
7/6 per burial service. All these diverse fees must be approved 
by the State. 

Let us be quite fair, however. The fees are not fixed by the 
Clergy ; they are paid according to the approved scale of charges 
for conducting a Religious ceremony, irrespective of denomination. 
This fee often depends on whether the person was a parishioner 
or non-parishioner at the time of death, although there is no 
difference in the services rendered. In Scotland it is not usual to 
pay fees to the Clergy for conducting funerals. 


MEDICAL FEES 


Cremation charges are increased by medical fees. Before 
cremation is allowed, not only has the doctor who attended the 
deceased to give a certificate (Form B), but an independent doctor 
has also to view the body and certify (Form C) that in his opinion 
death was due to natural causes. In addition the Medical Referee 
at the Crematorium has also to give authority to cremate (Form F). 
The latter charge is usually included in Crematorium fees. Thus 
three Doctors’ certificates are required, and as there is no standard 
charge laid down, the varying fees charged by the Medical pro- 
fession do undoubtedly create anomalies. 

In a questionnaire recently submitted to Cremation Authorities 
it was revealed that as much as five guineas was charged from 
time to time for both Form B and Form C. Form F being usually 
under the more direct control of the Cremation Authority, the 
charges ranged from 2/6 to one guinea, but in the case of a number 
of Authorities the fee was included in the Medical Officer of Health’s 
duty or an annual retaining fee was arranged. 

Further light is revealed from information about charges 
for Form C. 

Of 18 cases reviewed in the London area between April 7th 
and June 2nd of this year :— 

A Fee of {2 2s od was made in II cases. 
A Fee of {£3 3s od was made in § cases. 
A Fee of {1 1s od was made in 2 cases. 

A lead with regard to Medical Fees comes from the L C C who 

prohibit certificate charges for persons dying in their Hospitals ; 
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a restriction in the amount payable is not unusual in other Institu- 
tions, e.g. Middlesex County Council Hospitals restrict the fee 
payable to {1 1s od each for Forms B and C. 

us, unless some restriction is made, these fees may have 
a considerable influence on the ‘final bill’ and the individual 
responsible, perhaps a widow with no great knowledge of her 
late husband’s assets, finds she has committed herself to pay far 
more than she can reasonably afford. Surely this certification 
should be the responsibility of the Medical Officer of Health for 
the locality, without private fees, his salary being paid by the 
Authority. The service may rightly be regarded as one of the 
health services for which he should be responsible. 


PROFITS OR COSTS? 
The actual cremation costs but a few shillings, gas or elec- 
tricity averaging about 3/-, coke furnaces being probably a little 
more expensive; the actual figure is governed to a great extent 
by the number of cremations undertaken on any one day. In 
the case of electricity a few pence will cover the costs of actual 
power used if the cremations follow one another quickly. To 
this must be added overhead charges, such as wages of furnacemen 
and gardeners, repairs to buildings, wear and tear of furnaces, etc., 
and so we find that the actual cremation charges, which usually 
include the fee of the Medical Referee, range from {2 2s od to 
£8 8s od. The development of so many Municipal Crematoria 
has had a restraining influence on this point, but even today a 
comparison of fees taken at random shows wide disparity. 


Cremation Cuarces 


Private Municipal 

La 8. its if San. 
Glasgow 8 8 o Wandsworth pay ite, 
Edinburgh $5 So Leicester dono 
Golders Green 6 60 Croydon tod oo 
Bristol 6 6) o Leeds a Cae ae 
Manchester 6 60 Honor Oak .. Ve oc fens) 
Woking = 6 60 Nottingham Re eh. Me) 
Hendon Park Se as Pontypridd .. eH (e, 
W. Norwood & 5S Hull 2.2) © 


For cremation a cheap coffin is all that is required or desirable. 
Is this one of the reasons why some undertakers have not pressed 
for cremation ? However, a case of which the writer has personal 


1 Some Crematoria have a reduced charge for persons insured under the National Health 
Insurance Acts and in the case of Municipal Crematoria a variation of the fees is some- 
times made in respect of non-parishioners. 
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knowledge cost {35, inclusive of fees and scattering of ashes. 
Can such a charge be justified for the burning of a body? The 
only reasonable answer must be No. 

When we examine the burial fees the position is very similar 
and the actual burial costs really bear little relationship to the 
real cost of the funeral. The charges for burial in a Public Grave 
are usually limited to between {1 and {3. If a private grave is 
desired (in the London area) from {5 to {10 is charged according 
to the site and including all other fees to complete the interment 
(apart from Main Path sites and Vaults which may be considerably 
more). Yet when death occurs in the family most people have to 
face a bill for anything from {15 to {30 for burial in a public grave 
and from {20 to {40 in a private grave. Funeral costs must be 
considered in the light of present day social reform, and any reform, 
to be really worth while in this sphere of activities, must cut with 
present tradition and must have as its fundamental principle the 
elimination of everything that savours in any way of profit making. 
How nauseating it is that money is made out of death. Only one 
thought should be uppermost—Service—and anyone suffering a 
bereavement should have at his or her disposal the services of 
someone entirely disinterested from the financial standpoint. 


PUBLIC SERVICES FOR DEATH 


How is this to be accomplished ? My answer is, through the 
Local Authority. Every Borough Council or other Local Govern- 
ment Authority should have included in its staff an expert in the 
arrangements for funerals in exactly the same way as it has its 
Medical Officer, Food and Sanitary Inspectors and other Officials 
conducting the essential Health Services. The Funeral Expert 
should work in close collaboration with the Medical Officer of 
Health and he should control a department which should cover 
the whole of the Funeral Services to the final disposal of the body. 

The Local Authority should provide a Funeral Home or Chapel 
ot Rest to which the body could be removed immediately on death 
taking place. This building should be conceived in a manner 
that suits the dignity of death ; it should also be fitted with modern 
plant for the preservation of the body until such time as disposal 
takes place. Under present conditions it is often imperative to 
‘screw down the coffin’ in the interests of health before the day 
of the funeral. Such a procedure should be unheard of in the 
twentieth century, and in this direction we have much to learn 
from the American morticians who have made a much greater 


study of the proper sanitation of the body than is general in this 
country. 
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The body, having been removed to the Chapel of Rest, should 
be coffined by the Authority, the funeral arrangements in the 
meantime being made by the relatives with the constant advice 
of the Official, and in due course burial should take place in the 
Council’s cemetery or disposed of in the Municipally-owned 
Crematorium. From the start to the finish no element of profit- 
making should enter into the transaction. 

Can this. be done? Definitely, Yes. If Private Companies 
can provide the essential services right from the death to the 
burial in one of their own cemeteries, and do it with the dignity 
that it is freely admitted they do, then so can Local Authorities. 
If big trading concerns such as the Cooperative Movement can 
carry out Funerals on such a vast scale as they do through their 
system of Managers, and carry them out with such great success, 
then no argurhent can be put forward that Local Government 
cannot provide an equally efficient service. 

Cutting out all private profit would have a marked effect 
on Funeral costs. It would make certain that a suitable service 
was provided for all, and it would reduce the social competition 
rife today. (‘ Mrs. Jones’s funeral must be every bit as grand 
as Mrs Smith’s was last year’—even if the wage packets of the 
two households bear no resemblance.) In addition it would entirely 
cut out any possibility of subversive practices. Further, Clergy 
Fees, Doctors’ Fees and all other essential services in connection 
with death should be standardised at a figure relevant to the 
services rendered. 

Funeral Costs should be greatly reduced, perhaps halved by 
these methods. Already, since the Blitz, many Local Authorities 
have suddenly had to assume the type of responsibility suggested 
in this article. The Ministry of Health is prepared to make grants 
up to {7 Ios od in certain cases for funerals undertaken by, or 
on the instructions of the Local Council. This surely gives a 
line on proper charges for the provision of a service at a reasonable 
standard of decency. One thing is certain, in the future world, 
people must be protected against the fear of costs following bereave. 
ment. Only by tackling the problem at its source can this be 
finally achieved. 


FABIAN RESEARCH 


Quarterly Report 


HOME POLICY 


Wishful thinking about Education proceeds apace. The Fabian 
Society, practical as ever, is finding out what the prevalent vague ideas 
about educational reform mean in terms of actual administration. We have 
appointed a research worker, Miss Minna Specht, to investigate the 
problems to be overcome before a Common School system can be intro- 
duced. Her report should tell us what proportion of the children in the 
country are already receiving education which would come up to the 
standard necessary in the Common School. She will analyse the reasons 
for the sub-standard education of the rest, in various types of private 
school, in non-provided schools and in schools provided by backward 
authorities. The whole investigation is being factual and statistical. 
When it is completed we should know more nearly what is needed—how 
many additional children must have better schooling before a Common 
Code, whatever its administration, could be said to be achieved. It may 
be possible to estimate what proportion of these children can be housed 
and taught within existing school facilities ; we can then know something 
about the size of the building program involved for the remainder, and 
about the numbers of additional qualified teachers needed for the various 
age groups. It is obviously difficult to get the raw material of this enquiry, 
and we should be glad if members able to contribute solid facts about one 
school or many schools would write to the Research Secretary. 

The Control of Industry book advances, and most of it should be in 
draft when this is published. Written by a group of economists it will 
discuss in detail war-time control of Man power, Raw materials and Machine 
Tools and of a selected number of illustrative industries. The object is 
to evaluate existing methods of control as instruments of public policy, 
and then to underline the lessons to be learned for reconstruction and 
the principles and program which should be adopted. 


COLONIAL BUREAU 


The Bureau has devoted much time in the last few months to the 
formulation of the principles of a Colonial Charter. The Atlantic Charter, 
according to Mr Churchill’s interpretation, excluded the colonial peoples 
from its scope. ‘This has caused criticism and discontent in the Colonies, 
in the United States, and among progressive opinion in this country. The 
Bureau has been engaged in demanding through every possible channel 
that some statement of colonial war aims should be made and be 
embodied in a special supplement to the Atlantic Charter, which should 
be interpreted so as to include all peoples. The principles of such a Charter 
have been agreed on by the Committee of the Bureau and will be receiving 
publicity. A special Conference to discuss this matter was held in London 
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on November 15th, and was addressed by Mr R. Sorensen, M P, and Mr 
Creech Jones, M P, with Dr Harold Moody, President of the League of 
Coloured Peoples, in the Chair. A resolution calling for the extension 
of the Atlantic Charter to the Colonial peoples was passed at this Con- 
ference and sent to the Prime Minister and to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. 

Among the subjects on which the Bureau has been concentrating 
particular attention during the last few months are the deteriorating 
economic and political situation in West Indies; forced labour in the 
war effort in Africa; and the work of the Development and Welfare 
Commission in the West Indies. Letters have been addressed to the 
Colonial Office on these subjects, and there has been a great deal of 
Parliamentary debate and questions on them. A proposal has been put 
by the Bureau to the Colonial Office that a special Development and 
Welfare Commission should be appointed to West Africa on the lines of 
the West Indies Commission. The failure to achieve satisfactory political 
reform in the West Indies has also received much criticism from the 
Bureau. 

The first report of the Committee appointed to study some questions 
of colonial administration has now been published under the title: 
Downing Street and the Colonies. This is an analysis of the organisa- 
tion of the Colonial Office and the Colonial Services, and a discussion of 
the part which Parliament and public opinion play in determining colonial 
policy. The Committee is planning to proceed next to a study of colonial 
constitutions. Other publications in contemplation include an eight- 
thousand word propaganda pamphlet: What is this Colonial Problem? 
by Rita Hinden, Secretary of the Bureau. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 


At the time of going to press, arrangements have been completed 
for the Conference noted in the last issue of the Quarterly, under the title 
of ‘When Hostilities Cease—the First Steps: Relief and Rehabilitation 
in Europe’. The first steps taken in the relief period may well be forma- 
tive of future national organisations and international machinery, and 
the political future of Europe will certainly be influenced by the form 
and personnel of the administrations which are adopted for the handling 
of relief measures. It is intended that the Conference will give opportunity 
for an examination of the actual difficulties which will have to be faced, 
to study the importance of the forms of administrative machinery to be 
adopted in the emergency period and to urge the vital necessity of adequate 
and coordinated arrangements, the plans for which should be made now. 
It is further hoped that the Conference will prove to be the focus of socialist 
criticism on post-war emergency relief measures and will produce a set 
of proposals to form the basis for political action. 

It is anticipated that the Papers delivered to the Conference, together 
with one or two other relevant papers, will be published in book form 
as early as possible in the New Year. 
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STUDIES IN NATIONAL INCOME, edited by A. L. Bowley (Cam- 


bridge University Press 15/-) 


THE ECONOMICS OF 1960 by Colin Clark (Macmillan 15/-) 


-Colin Clark’s pioneer works on national income broke new ground and 


were an integral part of the process in the ’thirties which brought 
economic thinking into line with real life. He was the pioneer in the 
field, and he has the intellectual habits of the pioneer—his work is 
slipshod in detail, slovenly in presentation, but far richer in imagination 
and originality of ideas than that of anyone else working in his field. 
His original work on the national income has now been reworked; one 
of the gains of the war has been the publication of official Government 
estimates of national income, and the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research has just issued estimates which provide an authorita- 
tive annual statement from 1924 to 1938. This work, which was edited 
by Professor A. L. Bowley, represents the work of a number of col- 
laborators and is a truly academic achievement; it compares in detail 
definitions of national income of the score or so of principal authorities 
on the subject; it gives a world bibliography on the national income 
(which incidentally includes nothing on the German national income 
by a German in the last ten years, which is peculiar in view of the 
importance of national income calculations and conceptions in a planned 
economy) ; it goes back over previously worked material, and improves 
the estimates in various ways. The authors refrain from interpreting 
their figures in economic and social terms ; they are satisfied to establish 
the figures. 

Colin Clark’s latest work, on the other hand, plunges boldly into 
speculation. It is nothing less than an attempt to forecast the economic 
state of the world in 1960. Clark believes—with a good deal of experi- 
mental evidence to prove his case—that wars and revolutions and 
politics have singularly little effect upon major economic trends. After 
the last war, the pre-war rate of economic progress was speedily regained:; 
the depression and the coming of Fascism likewise had singularly little 
effect upon the real economic tendencies. He therefore boldly projects 
pre-war economic trends, and works out where we shall all be in 1960. 
This is manifestly of great importance. When framing post-war policies, 
it is obviously necessary that we should appreciate the underlying 
economic trends, and take full account of them. Clark’s statistical 
reasoning is ingenious. Some of the links in the chain are flimsy in 
the extreme, and at many points he has to take great leaps in the dark 
where no information is available. The more ‘ respectable ’ statisticians 
will no doubt. say that the structure is so flimsy that the results are 
pure imagination, and that the problem that Clark poses for himself 
is insoluble: who else but Colin Clark, requiring to know the develop- 
ment of the future population of Argentina and Uruguay, and faced 
with the fact that no data of any kind were available, would simply 
work on the assumption that they have ‘an age composition, mortality 
and mortality trend similar to that of the white population in South 
Africa’? But Clark argues that over the whole range of social and 
economic policy we in fact make assumptions about the future, and 
that these assumptions—based upon ‘ hunches’ rather than reasoning—- 
are far more erroneous than the arbitrary assumptions which are made 
by an imaginative statistician who tries to measure the economic forces 
of the time. One candle-power is a better guide to the future than 
complete black-out. 

It is unfortunate that, in laying out his book, Clark presents the 
picture in a very slovenly manner, and omits to explain many of the 
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crucial points in the argument. It is difficult to estimate how far 
the weaknesses endanger the whole validity of the reasoning. My own 
feeling is that, while the direction of future economic development 
emerges fairly clearly, the speed of this development is o¥er-estimated. 
But to us in 1943 it is much more important to know the direction in 
which economic forces are leading us than to know the precise point 
which will be reached in 1960. And this is where Clark’s book is 
useful. 

Broadly, it appears that between the end of the war and 1960 the 

following will be the dominating trends :— 

(1) Universal rapid expansion of output per worker, probably faster 
in manufacture and services than in agriculture. 

(2) Tremendous industrialisation of Russia, India, China, Japan 
and economically backward areas generally. 

These trends will lead to :— 

(3) Substantial rise (90°%) in agricultural prices in terms of manu- 
factured goods. 

(4) Threefold expansion over pre-war in the volume of world trade 
in primary produce. 

(5) Heavy expansion of foreign investment by Britain and USA 
in Asia in particular, but also in Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe. i 

(6) Low level of unemployment, and general shortage of capital. 

The net result of all this in terms of real national income and in 

terms of real income per occupied worker—which is what determines 
the standard of living—is as follows :— 


Real Income in § of 1925-34 purchasing power 


National Total Per occupied °% inc. over 
(billions) 1960 person 1960 1935-38 


USA ae a: 135.7 at 2307 a4 66 
Great Britain oe 2749 1517 4s 26 
Germany .. are 42.5 1127 o 45 
Russia ae Sf ipa?! 705 ae 118 
Japan + #8 32.2 799 = 110 
India ae *- 67.4 Ae 301 “g 52 
China ae 40.1 Pa 161 46 


For the whole wurld, the total real income in 1960 will, on Clark’s showing, 
be $650 billion at 1925-34 prices, compared with a world real income 
in 1925-34 of slightly over $250 billions. In other words, while world 
population will have increased by less than 40°, real income will have 
increased by 160°. This means almost a doubling of real income per 
head in that thirty years. 

There will also be, on this showing, some redistribution of the 
world’s income in favour of the poorer countries. In 1925-34 the 
creditor countries—U S A, Britain, Germany, France, Canada, Holland 
and Switzerland—took half the world’s income, although they had 
only 15% of the world’s population. In 1960, with slightly over 13% 
of the population, they will take only 37% of the world’s income. South, 
Eastern and Central Europe will take a bigger share. Russia and Japan, 
instead of taking one-tenth of the world’s income, will take nearly one- 
sixth of it. The rest of Asia, Africa and Latin America will take 30% 
instead of 20%. The world’s economic centre of gravity will move 
away from Western Europe and North America towards Asia. If 
Clark’s figures are anything li’xe the truth, indeed, there will be a pretty 
substantial change in the world balance of economic power. And that 
means change in the balance of every other sort of power—political, 
military and diplomatic. , ; lie 

The conclusions follow fairly rationally from the initial assumption 
of a continuation of the growth of industrial productivity. What Clark 
is really assuming is that the continent of Asia will in the next twenty 
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years be opened up with something like the same speed as the American 
continent was opened up in the last century and Japan in the last 
generation. China, with only some 5% of its working population 
engaged in industry, will develop into a country with nearly 45% of 
its people engaged in industry, although still on a small scale and 
inefficient by Western standards. Russia and Japan will develop much 
the same standard of living as Germany under the Weimar Republic. 
Half of India’s peasants will be drained off into industry. The effect 
of this massive industrialisation will be to curtail the supply of food 
relative to manufactured goods, and prices will move strongly in the 
farmer’s favour. This adverse movement in the terms of trade from 
Britain’s point of view will slow down the rate of advance of the standard 
of living in Western Europe—in Britain the rate of increase of income 
per head compared with pre-war will be no more than 26%, a rate of 
increase of about 14% per annum, or very much the same pace of 
progress as was achieved between 1924 and 1938. 

It is certainly reasonable to suppose that there will be tremendous 
pressure towards industrialisation in Asia after the war. The spreading 
of the war to Asia may indeed be regarded as clearing the way for such 
a development. For my part, I do not believe that the development 
will be as spectacular and speedy as Clark suggests. His book was 
written—or at any rate the calculations made—before Pearl Harbour. 
His analysis of the past shows that war and revolution, when on the 
supreme scale, do delay economic progress. Russia’s real income per 
head, which rose from $264 in 1870 to $306 in 1913, fell to $117 in 
1921, recovered to $290 in 1928, fell back again to $267 in the agri- 
cultural crisis of collectivisation in 1934, and only recovered to $379 
in 1937. The pre-war trend was recovered around 1936 and rapid 
advance was made in the five years to 1941, fortunately mainly in the 
war industries. But in the crises of war and revolution twenty years’ 
progress was lost. It is clear that Japan will almost certainly suffer 
a similar major interruption in its fantastic rate of economic progress 
(the world record so far): military defeat and the collapse of the 
Emperor’s rule will surely liberate the elemental forces which make 
far-reaching change. India, which is forecast to climb to the standard 
of pre-war Japan or Italy, is likewise an uncertain starter. The 
development stipulated for China, on the other hand, is more likely. 
But these considerations, after all, are again a matter of tempo rather 
than direction. It is as certain as anything can be that sooner or later 
the Asiatic Industrial Revolution will come in with a bang, and its. 
economic consequences will be stupendous. Clark thinks it is imminent ; 
if it is delayed, world economic progress will be much slower. 

As for Britain’s position, it looks as if rather unspectacular progress 
is likely. We shall retain our position as the part of the world with 
the highest standard of living after North America and Australasia, 
but progress will be slow. The maturity of the British economy means 
that either we shall have to adopt financial policies which will reduce 
the rate of saving at every level of income or embark upon large-scale 
foreign investment—the role for which Clark casts us is that of the 
chief financier of the Asiatic industrial revolution. S :rprisingly, indeed, 
we shall have a bigger surplus of capital for expor than the United 
States, which has a much greater need for capital av home to finance 
the expansion of its working population at a rapidly growing output 
per head. Clark’s argument here depends heavily upon his timing of 
these developments, and is therefore vulnerable. But it is clear that 
we shall both want and need to export capital equipment to Asia on 
a large scale. We shall have to find new: methods of dealing with an 
Asia which will certainly be suspicious of European influence, but will 
urgently need the capital which only the more advanced Powers can 
provide. R. W. B.C. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


International 


THIS IS NOT THE END OF FRANCE by Gustav Winter (Allen & 
Unwin 12/6) 
This book, by a Czech resident for twenty years in France, is an explana- 
tion of the downfall of Bordeaux, written as a history of France since 
1918, and a rather confused account of events since 1940. The idea 
is laudable, and the result not without merit; but it might have been 
very much better done. ; 

For one thing, it is out of date. No event dated later than February 
1942 is mentioned, which results in very inadequate treatment both of 
La France Combattante and the internal resistance. The dating, further, 
is confused throughout, so that it is often quite difficult to discover 
in what year an event described actually took place. Finally, the absence 
of an index—almost a crime in a book of this kind—makes it impossible 
to look up any reference. It is a pity, for it might have been a very 
useful book; now it is mediocre only. M. I. C. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE by Sir J. A. R. Marriott 
(Methuen 15/-) 
Packed with condensed facts, it neither has enough detail about any 
event to be interesting nor does it relate events to one another effectively. 
There is no real assessment of France’s contribution to the growth of 
European civilisation ; and no understanding of recent developments. 


I WORKED WITH LAVAL by Pierre Tissier (Harrap 5/-) 
As a straightforward account of the author’s contacts with Laval (to 
whom he was principal secretary) and De Monzie, this book gives a 
most useful insight into the back-stage proceedings of French political 
life during the 1930’s. 

One’s chief impression is of the worthlessness and venality of most 
of the major characters. It provides a thoughtful analysis of the causes 
of the disease from which French political life suffered, and of possible 
cures. D. H.-R. 


TURKEY by Barbara Ward (OUP 3/6) ‘ 
A short readable study of the Turkish Revolution. Is particularly 
interesting in tracing the development of the ideas which produced 


the Kemalist reforms during the young Turk period. Joe. 
THE KEY TO THE RUSSIAN DOOR by Eileen Bigland (Putnam 
10/6) 


The author is an enthusiastic supporter of the Soviet Government ; 
she has travelled extensively in the USSR. The local colour she pro- 
vides is usually of value; however, her applications are not always 
discriminating. wee 
GREECE IN PEACE AND WAR by Demetrius Caclamanox (Lund 
Humphries 9/-) aly’ 
Not all Mr Wickham Steed’s fulsome words of praise in the preface can 
make this collection of scraps worth ninepence, let alone nine ‘shillings. 
M. Caclamanox has thrown together all the contributions upon Greek 
aftairs which he ever made to British periodicals. There is some gossip, 
a little——but not much—not very recondite information about Balkan 
affairs, a commendation of Lord Vansittant, and the news that the 
prose of Thucydides is ‘ powerfully naked’. Why waste Bel ey i 2 


VENIZELOS by Doros Alestos (Lund Humphries 12/6) | ; 
The life story of Venizelos, told here clearly and objectively, is of out- 
standing intrinsic interest. It is the history of a small nation, and its 
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relations to the Great Powers, in one of the most vital periods of modern 
history, written from the viewpoint of the small nation. Sheds a little 
sanity both on the ideas of reactionaries with their belief in the Great 
Powers’ policies towards the smaller nations and on some world-planners 
of the irrelevance of national characteristics and history. ED: 


GOOD NEIGHBOURS by Hubert Herring (Yale University Press and 
Humphry Milford 18/6) 

Here is an authentic and readable account of the ABC countries of 

‘South America by one who has devoted himself to their study at first 

hand. Containing sufficient facts and personal views and written in an 

enjoyable style, this book ranks among the best that have come from 

North America to explain South America to the Europeans. ia: 


DENMARK: HITLER’S ‘MODEL PROTECTORATE’ by Sten- 
Gudme (Gollancz 8/6) 
Events have overtaken this book, but the man the author marked out 
as most pro-German—Scavenius—has now been forming a Nazitied 
Cabinet. Gudme gives a sober, authoritative account of how the Danish 
people with their dignified self-possession passively resist the Nazis. 
Denmark still has a higher standard of living than any Nazi-occupied 
country and the least German influence in her administration. Ably 
written and informative. BAL 


INDIA by T. A. Raman (World Today Series, Oxford Univ. Press 3/6) 
Three excellent (though brief) historical chapters, especially on the 
British conquest of India, and on the growth of the Nationalist move- 
ment; two of general description—good, intelligent guide-book stuft ; 
and two on * India and the War’ and ‘ The Cripps Mission and After ’. 
In these last the author, an Indian, adopts the standpoint of one* so 
convinced of the complete sincerity of the British Government as to 
rest content with a quite ‘official’ ‘account of the events of the last 
three years. ed ede e 


THE ARMED HORDE 1793-1939. A Study of the Rise, Survival 
and Decline of the Mass Army by Hoffman Nickerson (Putnam, 
New York $3.50) 

This book should never have been written. The author suffers from 
acute nostalgia for eighteenth century warfare. He ascribes mass 
warfare to democracy, while naively admitting that, after Napoleon’s 
fall, ‘ universal service, which made the armed horde possible, was 
continued by Prussia, where the horde was systematized by universal 
training ...’ The author’s outlook can be gauged by such remarks 
as ‘In practice Socialism must become Communism, and Communism 
must be such a tyranny as had never been seen on earth, with the 
governed as completely in the hands of their government as if they 
had been completely slaves’ (p. 317). GG: 


Education 
EDUCATION FOR DEATH by Gregor Ziemer (Constable 7/6) 


EDUCATION FOR LEISURE by George H. Holroyd (E. J. Arnold, 
Leeds 7/6) 


YOUNG CHILDREN IN WARTIME IN A RESIDENTIAL WAR 
NURSERY by Dorothy Burlingham and Anna Freud (Allen «& 
Unwin 1/6) 

The best value for money in these three publications is to be found in 
the unpretentious third, which is an account of experiences with 103 
children of age-range 0—10, who were cared for in Hampstead and in 
Essex, under the auspices of the Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children. 
This is all, but the careful study made—for which the name of one of 
the authors seems guarantee—of the effects of (a) bombing and (b) 
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separation on young children is worth a great deal of the more pre- 
tentious but more facile works upon the evacuation problem. 

Mr Holroyd’s book is an account of what can be done in a senior 
school to give training for leisure and community pursuits. It has 
some 40 pages of unnecessary and rather pompous introduction, con- 
taining such phrases as ‘it is difficult to understand the lure of the 
public-house ’. The suggestions, if set out as a pamphlet, would be 
useful, though they were clearly put together before the war and have 
a certain period flavour. 

The experiences of the head of the American School in Berlin bring 
us back to the present. They should not be read late at night; the 
story of the little boy with pneumonia demanding to die for the Fuhrer 
and of the girls who say to Horst-Wessel prayers for fertility stimulate 
the imagination too strongly. Dr Ziemer implies—but does not prove— 
that the system is universal; if so, it presents a problem for Germany 
which Vansittartism simply obscures, and for ourselves, of our own 
education. Pottery and vegetable-growing in senior schools are not a 
prophylactic against this—as Dr Ziemer says in his final chapter; 
democracy must find something better. Mi T. GC: 


PLANS FOR AN EDUCATED DEMOCRACY by Dr John Thomas 
(Wartime Educational Booklets No. 7 Cooperative Union 4d) 
This pamphlet discusses briefly all the points of an advanced educa- 
tional programme with the exception of the universities and the training 
of teachers, and sets out in summary the main points of an Education 
Bill. The omission of teachers; of any consideration of finance or of 
the timing of the various changes suggested, give a slight appearance 
of unrealistic optimism. It is to be hoped that the Cooperative Union 
will follow up the pamphlet with others containing more detailed 
suggestions practically worked out. Me ro€ 


SURVEY OF EDUCATION IN PORTUGAL by Michael H. Higgins 
and Charles F. S. De Winton (Allen & Unwin 3/6) 

A scholarly and concise account of the development and _ present 

organisation of education, primary, secondary, technical and university, 

in this small republic. It is a valuable contribution to comparative. 


education and should be one of a series of such for the use of educationists. 
BA. TL. 


EDUCATION, A SEARCH FOR NEW PRINCIPLES by Herbert 
Phillipson. (Routledge 5/-) ; ; 

And at the end of the search what have we discovered ? ‘Society 

must build itself anew to play its part in Education in unity with our 

teachers and our schools.’ ‘The new society must entitle and enable 

the child to develop all his powers, spiritual, mental, moral, physical 

and zsthetic.’ Put more succinctly, reform society and education 


will also be reformed. Meanwhile ? aDAG: 
DISCUSSING EDUCATION by Richard Wilson, D.Litt. (Nelson. 
2/6) 


Contents arranged to help Discussion Groups. Particular stress is laid 
on continued and adult education, and, moreover, on education in its 
more widely cultural sense. It does not so much seek to answer problems 
as to suggest approaches to their solution and in this respect it serves 


its purpose well. Hee. 
EDUCATION FOR A NEW SOCIETY by Ernest Green, MA, J P. 


(Routledge 5/-) ; 
A most useful book. Its 146 pages gives a summary of the history of 
English education, its present functions, including health and welfare, 
its limitations and its possibilities as an essential adjunct of democracy. 
The citizen who wonders how his money is spent on education will find 


A : = 
his answer’ here. | a P 
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General 


PARENTS REVOLT by Richard and Kathleen Titmuss Preface by 
Beatrice Webb (Secker & Warburg 3/6) Biblilography 

This short and clear little book gives the facts—on the whole, the gloomy 

and depressing Sok eee the decline in population in all advanced 
countries of the world, and sets them in an historical background which, 

in the authors’ view, consists principally of the over-valuation in 

' capitalist society of material wealth as against human welfare. Their 
conclusion is that only a national policy of democracy and enlargement 

of freedom can arrest the voluntary decline of population below the 
reproduction level. M.I.C. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION AND THE LOCATION OF 
INDUSTRY ON MERSEYSIDE by Wilfrid Smith (Liverpooi 
University Press 5/-) 

A valuable sequel to the Social Survey of Merseyside. Should be read 
by all interested in problems of post-war planning, particularly on 
location of industry. Sil 


VESTED INTERESTS OR COMMON POOL by Nicholas Davenport 
(Gollancz 8/6) 
A lively attack on the Coalition, monopoly-plus-trade-union, restrictionist 
regime; the economic war effort, says Davenport, is honeycombed 
with vested interests. Davenport wants the State to lease all capital 
and have industry run: by Commissioners, not Committees nor vested- 
interested Controllers; wages must be frozen, an ‘iron ration’ intro- 
duced. He wants a real total war effort, instead of government by com- 
promise between the public interest and the wishes of big business and 
the trade unions. Readable and lucid, but no indication of where the 
social forces are which can make this change or how they can be related 
to our present political system. i RW. Bac 


WHAT HAVE WE TO DEFEND ? by E. F. M. Durbin (Routledge 
5/- 

In th pleasant and readable little book ‘ a pacific international socialist ’ 
is moved to express his faith in Britain, the British way of life and the 
peculiarity of the British contribution towards social progress. Rather 
in the spirit of the specialist who finds himself to be suffering from the 
particular malady which has been his life’s study, Mr Durbin adds an 
appendix on ‘The emotional sources of Nationalism’. That love of 
country and tradition should be finding a proper place in leftward 
publications is a move in the direction of realism—not a retrogression. 


PLAN FOR PERMANENT PEACE by Hans Heymann (Aller! & Unwin. 
16/-) 

Dr Heymann believes, reasonably enough, that war would be abolished 
and an equal partnership established between all nations if there were 
created ‘ an international autonomous economic organisation coordinated 
with an international political authority ’’. Unfortunately the reader 
is left little the wiser as to how this grandiose conception could be realised, 
or even how it would function if it were wished into fulfilment by some 
Magi endowed with the power to illumine the minds of all men with 
the author’s spacious idealism. Sincere generalities and some rather 
nostalgic references to experiences gained in the German maelstrom of 
the ‘twenties do not take the seeker after world order very far. A great 
deal of space is devoted to a draft constitution of a World Bank and 
charts, of various hypothetical international credit organisations—but 
the really critical problems of international economic organisation are 
not seriously tackled, 
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CAN WE WIN THE PEACE ? by Paul Einzig (Macmillan 8/6) 
Dr Einzig’s gloomy conviction that the British people are too good- 
natured for any ‘logically ruthless’ scheme for keeping Germany in 
her place to be adopted has led him to develop the idea of economic 
disarmament outlined in his last book. He is however handicapped 
by accepting, as another consequence of this sentimentality, the postulate 
that the German people must not be unduly penalised in terms of 
standard of living. Fully conscious of the truism that economic potential 
and war potential are largely synonymous, he temporises with a solution 
which involves the partition of the German States, combined with the 
transference of the German machine tool industry to the Allied countries 
and the dismantling of her synthetic material industries. He would 
absorb the surplus German workers ‘to accelerate the pace of recon- 
struction’ in Allied countries. Dr Einzig does not say how long he 
expects this patchwork ‘solution’ to last and he seems to be oblivious 
of the problems it would breed. This book indicates strongly by counter- 
suggestion that the only really workable application of the type of policy 
that has come to be known (rather unfairly for its namesake) as 
“ Vansittartism ’ is that applied to Carthage. Val (Ee 


PEOPLE IN PRODUCTION Mass Observation (Penguin Special 9d) 
This is a curtailment—a very ample one—of a report prepared by Mass 
Observation for the Advertising Service Guild, and published by John 
Murray Ltd. It is a valuable accumulation and arrangement of evidence, 
gathered first-hand, bearing on the human factors in war production. 
It should be studied—not necessarily swallowed whole—as a con- 
scientious duty by all who have to do with labour management and 
welfare. H. 


FIGHTING FOR WHAT ? by Sir John Orr (Macmillan 2/6) 
Outlines post-war plans. Well reasoned and vigorously written ; 


sounder on dietetics than on economics, but stimulating and nasi 
BuGks 


AGRICULTURE’S CHALLENGE TO THE NATION by Arthur 
Smith (Heinemann 8/6) 
Mr Smith is a friend of I CI, who plans an enormous expansion of British 
Agriculture simply by promoting efficiency. He believes we could pro- 
duce all our sugar, much of our cereals, besides meat and butter without 
any protection; he wants all farmers as the nation’s tenants put on 
a salary basis with production bonuses. He generalises naively and 
wildly from the feats of isolated individuals in favoured conditions. 
He does not face up to how much his policy would cost until we achieved 
such wonderful efficiency—if ever. Bo La Ns 


A CHRISTIAN BASIS FOR THE POST-WAR WORLD ed. 
by A. E. Baker (SCMPress 2/6) ; 
Eleven competent writers discuss the Churches’ ‘Ten Peace Points . 
There are some divergences in interpretation in this sincere and realistic 
little commentary, but it does not shirk setting radical issues before 
awakening Christians. The ‘ questions for discussion groups’ are good 
and the bibliographies useful. 1G lek 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE by H. A. Mess (Allen & Unwin 7/6) 
Sociological study of society and a number of short generalisations, 
such as the interaction of ideas and events: ‘ There is continuous inter- 
action . . . and sometimes it is possible to distinguish the ideas as 
precedent and sometimes the situations.’ Purpose claimed for the 
book is to make us aware of social forces that mould the individual, 
as the greater our awareness ‘the less we need be mere products of 


their pressures ’ Das: 
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THE CONSTITUTION UNDER STRAIN by Professor A. Berriedale 
Keith (Stevens & Sons 2/6) 

Disappointing. A résumé of the happenings between Munich and this 

year, this book is too dully written for the reader who will not tackle 

longer books. Much of the first part deals with the history of inter- 

national relations in Europe; the compression of so much- matter in 

so small a space has made the book unduly tedious. PAS cA. 


MODERN BRITAIN 1870-1939 by D. C. Somervell (Methuen 6/-) 
A type of history book which one hopes may be more used in schools. 
It deals not only with political history, but also, briefly, with the develop- 
ment of the arts and of scientific discovery. The author also attempts 
to analyse the reasons which swayed the electorate at the various’ elec- 
tions within his period. This wider-than-usual treatment gives life to 
the picture. H jrneees 


THIS EXPANDING WAR by Capt. Liddell Hart (Faber & Faber 
12/6 


Part I consists of contributions to newspapers between mid-March 1941] 
and mid-February 1942, together with comments thereon. As history 
they are evidently valueless; as comment they lack topical interest. 
Parts II and III deal with a miscellany of military questions, also 
mostly reprints. The comments on Lord Gort’s Despatches probe 
nowhere to the root of the disaster. The case for a three-in-one staff 
brain is argued convincingly—except that the brain needs more than 
three lobes. The final chapter deals with invasion by us and points 
to some of the inherent difficulties. C.G. 


RADIO TODAY by Arno Huth Geneva Studies, Vol. XII, No. 6 (The 
Geneva Research Centre)’ 

Radio enthusiasts will find this book as valuable for reference purposes, 

ard as difficult to read, as a telephone directory translated from the 

French with too much reliance in some places, and too little in others, 

on the advice and comfort of a dictionary. IM 


YOUNG OFFENDERS: An enquiry into Juvenile Delinquency by 
A. M. Carr-Saunders, Hermann Mannheim, and E. C. Rhodes 
(CUP 7/6) 

This is a most interesting statistical examination of the’ cases of the 
first thousand boys brought before London Courts after October 1938 
with reference to a number of characteristics generally regarded as 
factors conducive to delinquency. The results were compared with 
an analysis of non-delinquent cases of similar age from the same schools. 
A similar investigation was carried out in the provinces. The results 
were as inconclusive as most statistical studies of sociological phenomena 
tend to be, but the authors rightly draw most illuminating conclusions 
from just this absence of slick correlations. J. E. McC. 


